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Q Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


dt 


HORSES. 


In the gray shades where horses’ spirits go 
They spoke together after mortal woe. 

Said one: ‘‘I came from where a boundless plain 
Swept the horizon, by wild armies slain; 

Shot full of arrows, as the red sun fell 

My last shriek mingled with the savage yell.”’ 


Another spoke: ‘‘I came from tossing seas 
Where, herded in dense masses, knees to knees, 
A troop ship bore us on to mighty war. 

Over wide waters, speeding fast and far, 

Doom came to us. Upon the ocean’s floor 
Amid old wrecks our bones lie evermore.”’ 


And then-a quiet voice, subdued and sad, 
Spoke slowly: ‘‘ All the wasted strength I had 
Was spent in the long service of the street. 
Day after day I lifted weary feet, 

Slipping and falling; on an icy dawn 

I left at last the wagon I had drawn.” 


M. E. Buhler in New York Evening Sun, reprinted by 
the New York Women’s League for Animals. 


Work for Horses. 


During the month of March the League’s 
work for horses was very satisfactory. From 
our agent’s notes we take the following cases 
which are typical of the whole and are all we can 
give space to: 

Forty-two horses, unfit for work, yet either 
still in harness or about to be sold, were taken 
by our agent and destroyed. Some of these 
were given up without any payment; for others 
payments from five to seven dollars were made. 

Black horse, about twenty-five years old 
belonging to a contractor in South Framingham 
was in a bad condition from overwork and poor 


care; was put to death and warning given in > 


regard to two other horses owned by same 
man. 

Stable visited at West End. Horse in very 
bad condition with sores on his left side and 
hind legs, was destroyed. Another, driven in 
a cab, had badly fitting blinders, which trouble 
was remedied. 

Found in another stable a horse badly infected 
with septic poisoning, sores on body, feet and 
legs. Had him destroyed. 

Found horse very thin and lame. 
taken from work and will be rested until able 
to travel comfortably. 


Hadehine 


Horse complained of was followed up and 
found with mouth bleeding from a badly fitting 
bit. Horse is being treated and when used 
again will have a soft bit. 

Complaint of roan horse with tight blinders. 
These have been adjusted. Also of a bay horse 
in cab with flopping blinders. Blinders repaired. 

Lame horse in parcel delivery wagon, Newton- 
ville, hired by Post Office Department. Called a 
‘disgrace to Uncle Sam.” Our agent saw the 
owner and he is to have the horse destroyed. 
Horse was old, thin, and lame. | 

Animals in “‘Garden of Allah’? show com- 
plained of. Our agent investigated and found 
4 camels, 5 ponies, 5 burros, 4 goats. Previous 
to coming to Boston they had been exhibited 
in 61 different towns, one-night-stands. They 
were found to be well treated, dozile, and 
whereas one black camel had had some injury to 
his back by having to get into a door of car that 
was too low, they have now provided a better 
car for him where he travels all right. 

Horses of contractors (building material 
dealers), terribly overloaded. We have had 
several killed in the past. Foreman feeds them 
well, and promises not to load so heavily in the 
future. 

Boys driving a daily paper wagon, with horse 
in terrible condition. Yanking him and rushing 
him along, when he was weak and exhausted. 
We found the horse was owned by a stable keeper 
on Chardon Street. Old, thin, with ringbone 
on the off fore leg, cockle jointed on both hind 
legs, which were very much enlarged. Had him 
killed. 


Other men earning their living by the help of 
horses are learning that they must see that their 
horses are not over loaded, or over driven; they 
must see that the collars and saddles fit the 
horse and do not cause sores; that the blinders 
and the bit are just right for the horse. Blinders 
are not needed, excepting to save the horse’s 
eyes from the cut of a whip. ‘The owner of a 
horse should be obliged to give him a wide 
enough stall to lie down in, and water him three 
times a day. Drivers ought always to carry a 
pail with them, particularly in hot weather. 

Horses are sometimes fastened up at night so 
that they cannot lie down and rest their legs. 
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This is not infrequently the case of the rich man’s 
horse whose glossy coat the coachman is afraid 
might get scratched or marred by lying down. 
The owner of the horse does not always know that 
his horse is made to suffer cruelly in order to 
present a fine appearance, but he should know 
it. He should visit the stable unexpectedly and 
see how his horse is kept. It pays to give a 
horse kind care yet how few horses do get really 
good and wise care! How few are made as com- 
fortable as they might be!—A. H. 8. 


The Cat Question. 


From an open letter on the cat license question 
by Dr. William O. Stillman, president of the 
Mohawk and Hudson River Humane Society 
and president of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation, we quote the following. We wish we had 
space for the entire letter. 

‘“T have given the matter considerable thought 
and have come to the conclusion that the whole 
scheme is unworkable and inhumane, and would 
also fail to accomplish the.objects which you 
have in view. I am also satisfied that it would 
cause a great deal of needless and unwarranted 
suffering. 

‘“‘Humanitarians are sincerely desirous of doing 
what they can to get rid of the tramp and pred- 
atory cat nuisance. We believe, however, that 
the claim of our Audubon friends that the cat is 
so much of a menace to the birds is largely a mat- 
ter of unintentional exaggeration. Individual 
cats will undoubtedly kill birds. The mass of 
them do not. My country home has been prac- 
tically a bird preserve for fifty years. There are 
vast quantities of song birds there, and they have 
come year after year, and raised their young on 
my grounds and around my house in the same 
nests, with very little disturbance from my cats. 
The birds and the cats have existed together 
from the remotest antiquity, and the Secretary 
of the National Audubon Society recently wrote 
me that the birds are steadily increasing in num- 
bers. We also know that through the efforts of 
our anticruelty societies in the neighborhood of 
500,000 cats, by actual count, are killed yearly 
in New York State. I believe that the cat is 
being made a victim of tommyrot and unreason- 
able hysteria. The matter will settle itself in 
time as these things always have. 


“The entire sincerity of the humanitarians, in 
this matter of disposing of tramp and homeless 
cats, was shown at your hearing in a splendid 
way. They, one and all, refused to accept your 
bill, in spite of liberal offers of proposed financial 
reward, because they deemed the bill essentially 
imhumane in character. As most of our societies 
are poor and needy, they certainly vindicated 
their conscientiousness by opposing this pro- 
posed legislative subsidy and preferred to do 
the work for nothing. It costs our societies a 
great deal of money annually, for which they are 
not recompensed, to care for vagrant and sur- 
plus cats but they have been willing to do it 
because of a sense of duty.” 


To improve its finances the city of Striegau, in 
Silesia, some time ago decided to introduce a tax 
on cats. The result of this measure was that 
nearly all of the felines in the town were killed by 
their owners. Only for seventy-seven was the 
tax paid. In the meantime the rats and mice 
have multiplied so enormously that the common 
council has found itself compelled to repeal the 
tax and to make an appropriation which is to be 
used to buy five hundred good, healthy cats in 
neighboring towns. 


Among the new books this year, “The Refor- 
mation of Jimmy,’’ by Henriette Eugenie Dela- 
mare (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., $1.20 net, 
postpaid, $1.82) is a very desirable book for 
the home or for libraries. It is an interesting 
story of a badly brought up boy who loved to 
shoot and rob birds’ nests and tease his younger 
brothers and sisters. Jimmy was cruel, selfish, 
untrustworthy and fast losing the friendship 
even of other boys when his aunt came to make 
a visit at his home and the change her visit made 
in the whole family was almost too good to be 
true. All the same it makes a story that will 
hold the attention of boys and their elders all 
the way through. There are many excellent 
lessons on the treatment and care of animals and 
birds skilfully interwoven in the story. 


It is decided to appoint Tuesday, June 12 for 
Visiting and Donation Day for Pine Ridge Home 
of Rest for Horses in Dedham. 
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ARBOR LEADING FROM THE BUNGALOW. 


# |BUNGALOW NOTES] 


Pink Rivas, April 19.—A few days ago I saw 
when looking out my bedroom window, a nut- 
hatch fly into the bird house which we placed 
last spring on top of a cedar post back of the 
bungalow and quite near my window. A pair of 
bluebirds took possession of it last year and 


raised a family of four little ones. We have been 
watching and hoping that the bluebirds would 
return this spring but if they come now they 
will find a very active, lively pair of nut- 
hatches in possession. We have placed two 
other bird houses just back of the cedar post 
with a hope to see one of them occupied by our 
beautiful little bluebirds later on. 

The nuthatches have been extremely in- 
teresting in the work of furnishing their house. 
Several times we have seen one of the pair fly up 
to the door, which is barely large enough for 
them to enter, with something that looked like a 
stiff strip of bark. When attempting to take 
this through the small opening the bird was 
forced back but she did not give up; pausing a 
minute on the threshold she turned her head and 
pushed the bark in lengthwise, which seemed to 
me an act of reasoning. Certainly it was just 
what we should do if we tried first to get some- 
thing through a door and saw that it was too 
wide one way but would go through by turning 
it another way. I have seen her do this several 
times. 


The first thing Mrs. Nuthatch did when she 
entered the house was to begin to hammer 
away with her long, sharp bill at the inside of 
the house near the entrance. We heard the 
sound of the hammering at quite a distance away 
and at first did not know what it was. It seemed 
as if she was trying to make the entrance a little 
larger as now and then her head appeared and 
in her bill were pieces of wood which she dropped 
outside. : 

She kept up this hammering off and on all 
day then she and her mate began to bring 
various things for the nest, bunches of pine 
needles, dead leaves, pieces of bark. I am sorry 
to say that Mr. Nuthatch was interrupted in 
his work by a jealous English sparrow who, 
having flown up on the platform and looked into 
the house, decided that it was just the sort of 
tenement he wanted; but whether it was fear 
of the nuthatch’s sharp bill, or my opening the 
window and shouting at him whenever he made 
a dart for the house or the nuthatch, he seemed 
to decide before the day was over that he would 
better give up his attempt to get possession of 
that house and I have seen no more trouble from 
that quarter. 

April 22.—Every chance I get I watch the 
nuthatches and I never saw such a busy pair of 
birds. They have carried so much stuff of one 
sort and another into their house that the 
Man-of-the-Bungalow suggested Mrs. Nuthatch 
was trying to fill it up to the level of the door so 
she could look out when sitting on her eggs. 
It seems as if it were time she began to settle 
down but she keeps very busy most of the time. 
Mr. Nuthatch brings dainty morsels for her to 
eat, looks inside, finds she has disappeared; 
than he leaves it on the platform and goes away 
in search of her and pretty soon they both 
come back together. He fed her out on the 
platform the prettiest way, their long bills just 
touching as if they were kissing each other. 

Yesterday she brought back something rather 
long and dark in her bill. I could not see what 
it was but it may have been a grub as I often see 
her looking under the bark of the tree trunks 
near the bungalow, but the curious thing was 
that she did not take it inside her house. She 
stopped on the platform and she acted as if she 
were literally wiping up the floor with it. She 
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beat it again and again against the floor of 
the little platform then she slipped of onto the 
post her house is on which has its natural bark 
and beat whatever it was on the bark. I felt 
afraid she had got her bill fastened together 
with something and was trying to get it free 
but she seemed satisfied after awhile, and then 
she appeared to tuck it away under the bark on 
the post and leave it. I have seen her and her 
mate have something in their bills which they 
studied over just as a dog will study where to 
bury a bone. They try to tuck it in a crack 
under the bird house, then give that up and 
travel up and down the post, looking for a place 
to hide it under the bark. They travel head 
downward just as easily as with their heads up, 
and that, I suppose, is why farmers call them 
‘“‘tree mice.” 

All the time they have been so busy making 
their nest carpenters have been at work on 
the bungalow, sometimes only six to ten feet 
distant from the bird house. English sparrows, 
juncos, song and tree sparrows have been in 
the trees near by and one day a woodpecker 
crawled up the post until he nearly reached the 
house. Mrs. Nuthatch happened to be at home 
and evidently heard him coming for she hopped 
out on the platform and put her head over so 
suddenly that the woodpecker fled in dismay. 
An English sparrow lighted on the platform 
about the same hour and Mrs. Nuthatch thrust 
her sharp bill out the door at him and gave him 
the fright of his life! 

I have watched robins build and bluebirds, 
but this pair I am now watching have more 
interesting ways than any birds I have seen. 
At the window where I watch them I have a 
window shelf outside where all winter many 
birds have come to be fed and Mr. Nuthatch 
comes to the shelf when I am standing at the 
window and snatches a mouthful for himself 
then hurries away. I hear him talking on that 
same shelf before I am up in the morning, saying 
“quank, quank,”’ as he takes his early breakfast. 


The day of the unexpected snowstorm, April 
9, was a wonderful bird day here at the bungalow. 
The Man-of-the-Bungalow was away in the 


South but I was fortunate enough to have with 
me a friend who enjoys the birds as much as 
I do and the whole day was a delight to us. 
We counted fourteen varieties of birds that day 
who came to the bungalow bird table and window 
shelves to be fed. A flock of blackbirds, the 
purple grackle, were going over, and stopped 
with us all day. Their glossy black feathers 
contrasted so beautifully with the snow that they 
added much to our pleasure. We sometimes had 


‘between one and two hundred birds of the 


different species feeding at one time and the 
table had to be replenished several times. 

My club boys are busy making bird houses 
which we are getting up as fast as we can. 
They have done wonderfully well for beginners 
in this work. The carpenters have not put 
back the bird shelves on the side of my room 
where my desk is and just now a bird flew almost 
on the window, evidently looking for the feeding 
place he has been accustomed to find. Quite a 
number of juncos are here every day. The fox 
sparrows came just before the snowstorm but 
stayed with us only about a week. 

The crocuses are blossoming out now and 
every day in my walks about the place I find 
new patches of them. The deep yellow ones 
that I had planted around the Retreat are very 
lovely. I found today that a number of 
hyacinths are budded and a few of the daffodils. 
The tulips are up but no buds are yet to be seen. 

We started a little patch of trailing arbutus 
last fall. It has just been uncovered and is 
alive but no blossoms on it this year. The 
columbines are starting up and are going to be a 
joy and a delight by and by. There are many 
parks that do not begin to have the wonderful 
spring beauty that we have here at Pine Ridge. 
When I was walking out this morning hearing 
birds singing on every side, and watching the 
birds and blossoms, all the dogs leaping and 
running before and behind me, the pony and 
the donkeys in the lane frolicing like kittens 
or puppies it seemed impossible to realize that 
on this fair earth there should be at this present 
moment such terrible suffering and cruelty and 
crime going on, mankind settling their differences 
like wild animals by fighting to the death, by 
wholesale murder, instead of by reasonable 
compromise.—A. H. S. 
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Brrp HovusE AND Brrp Poou In PINE RIDGE CEMETERY: 


STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


Radubod and the Birds. 


John James Audubon knew more about the 
birds of this country than any one had known 


before. He was born in the State of Louisiana. 
His father took him to France when he was a boy 
and there he went to school. 

The little John James was fond of studying 
about wild animals, but most of all he wished to 
know about birds. Seeing that the boy liked 
such things his father took pains to get birds and 
flowers for him. 

While he was yet a boy in school, he began to 
gather birds and other animals for himself. He 
learned to skin and stuff them, but his stuffed 
birds did not please him. Their feathers did not 
look bright, like those of live birds. He wanted 
living birds to study. 

His father told him that he could not keep so 
many birds alive and to please the boy he got 
him a book with pictures init. Looking at these 
pictures made John James wish to draw. He 
thought that he could make pictures that would 
look like the live birds, but when he tried to paint 
a picture of a bird, it looked worse than his stuffed 


“T will begin over again. 


birds. The birds he drew were not much like 
real birds and he called them a ‘‘family of crip- 
ples. ”’ 

All of this time he was learning to draw birds. 
They were not like the real birds. So when 
he grew to be a man he went to a French pain- 
ter whose name was David. David taught him 
to draw and paint things as they are. Then 
he came back to this country, and lived a while 
in Pennsylvania, where his chief study was the 
wild creatures of the woods. | 

He gathered many birds’ eggs and made pic- 
tures of these eggs. He did not take the eggs to 
break up the nests. He was not cruel. He only 
took what he needed to study. | 

He made up his mind to write a great book 
about American birds, and in another book to 
print pictures of birds just as large as the birds 
themselves. He meant to have them look just 
like living birds. 

To do this he must travel many thousands of 
miles and live for years almost all of the time in 
the woods. He would have to find the birds in 
order to make pictures of them, and he must see 
how the birds lived, and how they built their 
nests, so that he could tell all about them. It 
would take a great deal of work and trouble, but 
he was not afraid of trouble. 

That was years ago. Much of our country 
was then covered with great trees, and Aubudon 
often had to travel on foot through woods where 
there were no roads. Many a time he had to 
sleep out-of-doors. 

Finally he lost his money and became poor. 
Sometimes he had to paint portraits to get money 
to live on, but he did not give up his great idea. 
He still studied birds, and worked to make his 
books about American birds. 

After years of hard work he made paintings of 
nearly a thousand birds, which were almost 
enough to fill his books. But while he was travel- 
ing, two rats got into the box in which he kept 
his pictures, and cut up all of his paintings with 
their teeth, and made a nest of the pieces. This 
almost broke his heart for a while. For many 
nights he could not sleep, because he had lost all 
his work. But he did not give up. After some 
days he went into the woods, saying to himself, 
I can make better 
paintings than those the rats spoiled.” But it 
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took him four and a half long years to find the 
birds and make the pictures again. 

He was so careful to have his drawings just 
like the birds that he would measure them in 
every way. ‘Thus he made his pictures just the 
size of the birds themselves. 

At last the great books were printed. In this 
country, in France, and in England, people 
praised the wonderful books. They knew that 
Audubon was indeed a great man.—~Stories of 
Great Americans for Little Americans. 


Lreacut DoaGa in Aa Goop Home. “Doss EveryrHinG 


BuT TALK.” 


The Dog of Fort Vaux. 


The only tenant of ruined Fort Vaux when the 
French troops marched in was a dog. He was 
not willing to surrender: his bark rang out like a 
challenge. There was no guardian of the cases of 
cartridges and boxes of rations the Germans had 
abandoned but this mongrel with neither food 
nor water. ‘To him, bristling in the breach, may 
be adapted the lines: 


“Such a meagre troop, such thin chapped starvelings, 
Their barking stomachs hardly could refrain 
From swallowing up the foe ere they had slain him.”’ 


But the defender of Fort Vaux was not dan- 
gerous. Surrounded by meat rations, he was 
hollow asadrum. With 3,000 bottles of mineral 
water piled about him like cordwood, there was 
not a drop to drink. His tongue was parched 
andfurred. It was no ‘deep mouthed welcome”’ 
that he sounded, but a hoarse falsetto of mingled 
defiance and distress. The one mongrel was 
neither of form nor color to attract notice. He 
had the pedigree of the gutter, which is none. 
No doubt he was half deaf from the din of bom- 


bardments. lLacklustre of eye, unkempt and 
soiled of coat, the dog of Fort Vaux was a true 
soldier of the trenches. 

To the “poilus” all dogs look alike: none is 
too low in degree to be taken to their hearts. 
Common perils and privations make all dogs 
comrades. Besides, this one was the only Ger- 
man holding the fort. He deserved decoration. 
And he had been left to perish too! So the dog 
of Fort Vaux was greeted with a clamor of delight, 
and then and there, as the tricolor went up, he 
was enlisted to serve for France until the end of 
the war. His captors waited upon him as if he 
were a distinguished ally. Food was set before 
him, and he lapped his fill of water. He joined 
the mess with a tail wagging joyously. 

Henceforth this deserted dog will bury his 
bones in soil never to pass to the Germans again; 
he will fetch and carry for Verdun’s heroes; the 
wounded whom he succors will be “poilus’”’; all 
his company tricks will be French, and he will be 
called by a French diminutive; and he will wear 
a collar with a brass plate inscribed ‘‘The Dog of 
Fort Vaux.’’ Of course he will always march at 
the head of the battalion as its mascot. 


Pride of Harbor Police. 


Since the police of Harbor B moved from the 
old mansion in East Twentieth Street to the new 
floating station house on Randall’s Island there 
is one old fellow who has missed his old home to 
such an extent that several times, at the risk of 
being brought up on charges, he has taken French 
leave and returned to his old haunts. 

The culprit is a big brown-haired dog, a mixture 
of collie and Newfoundland. Nero is the pride of 
the harbor police, and is known to hundreds of 
policemen. Nero first made the acquaintance 
of the police about eight years ago. He came 
every day to take a swim in the big basin of Har- 
bor A, at Pier 9, opposite Battery Park. He soon 
began to make the station his home, and he was 
finally adopted by Lieutenant Frederick J. Mott. 

“Nero,” Lieutenant Mott said, “‘is a first-class 
policeman. Whenever we received word that 
there was fighting on an excursion boat we used 
to take the dog along. Nero would plunge right 
into the thick of a lot of fighting excursionists. 
The sight of the big dog, barking loudly and show- 
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ing his teeth—he never bit any one—was usually 
enough to make the fighters give way. Nero 
would grab a belligerent by the trousers and hang 
on to him until we came up. In case of a big 
fight on a boat after we had rounded up a lot of 
prisoners we would herd them in a corner and 
place Nero on guard, and woe betide any of them 
if they attempted to escape. 

‘““Nero remained a couple of years at Harbor A, 
and when I was transferred to Harbor B I took 
him with me. . There never was a dog that loved 
the water more. He had not been at Harbor B 
long before he came to learn that there was a 
pretty good commissary across the river on Ran- 
dall’s Island, and he made daily swims to get his 
dinner there. 

“During one winter a boat filled with half a 
dozen persons became stuck on the rocks in Hell 
Gate. The boat was rapidly being battered to 
pieces, the water was very rough, and it looked as 
though the occupants would surely lose their 
lives. We attempted several times to reach 
them with a police launch, but found we could 
not doso. We gave a line to Nero, and while he 
had a tough fight to get to the boat, he did it, and 
we pulled the frail craft and its occupants to 
safety.”’—New York Times. 


The Story of Frenchy. 


The life history of ‘“‘ Frenchy” is an interesting 
one. When I had a clinic at The Pope Dispen- 
sary, 1t was my habit when I got through early, 
to visit the League once a week and look the dogs 
over and play with them. One day I sat talking 
with Mrs. Fisher in the office, when all of a sud- 
den a dear little French bull puppy, nine months 
old, jumped into my lap and began to lick my 
face and love me, and refused to be put down. 
Her big, brown, intelligent wistful eyes haunted 
me day and night after that, and the next week 
I induced my husband to go to the League with 
me and see the puppy. She again greeted us in 
the same affectionate manner. Our hearts were 
touched and we brought her home with us and 
she was our constant and devoted companion 
for ten years. 

“Frenchy’s” intelligence was that of a human 
being and the care. given her better than most 
children receive. She always travelled with us 


TAKEN FROM THE LEAGUE IN 1906. 


FRENCHY TINGLEY. 


wherever we went and many a night we have 
had to wander from one hotel to another before 
we found one where we would be allowed to have 
her with us in our room. With one exception 
she always travelled in a coach with us, that time 
the conductor ordered her out, so we travelled 
with her in the baggage car from New York to 
Boston. She always studied our moods and 
would wait patiently at the door for our return, 
if we were absent for hours, and would seem to 
know we were coming before we left the sidewalk. 

She died May 22, 1915. The next day, Sun- 
day, after church, a minister of one of the Boston 
churches, came to our home and conducted an 
impressive service in her memory, attended by 
members of the family. The next day she was 
cremated at the League. Her ashes are in an 
engraved copper can on our bureau and will be 
buried with ours when we pass away. She came 
from the League and to the League she returned. 

We sent you her picture framed, to be hung 
in the League, with the ‘‘In Memoriam”’ notice 
attached to it, a copy of which I enclose.—Sin- 
cerely yours, L. P. TINGLEY. 


In Memory or FRENCHY. 


Our beloved and loving companion for ten 
years. 

She was a dog of rare intelligence and sweet- 
ness. 

She died Saturday, May 22, 1915, in her 
eleventh year. 

“These fourfooted friends of ours, wind them- 
selves around our hearts.”’ 
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“Tt was a Roman Poet who said, that the thing 
he looked forward to most eagerly, was to hear 
when he crossed the mystic river at the last, the 
welcoming bark of his faithful dog, sounding from 
the farther shore.”’ 

“Whatever be the ultimate destiny of these 
dumb creatures, we need have no misgiving about 
them.” 

Coleridge speaks with insight of a prophet, in 
these famous lines of his: 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 

Frank F. Tingley and Dr. Louisa Paine Ting- 
ley dedicate these few lines to her memory. 

Boston, May, 1917. 


John Wesley and Animal Immortality. 

In a volume of deep and serious interest dealing 
with ‘“‘Wesley and His Century,” the Rev. W. 
H. Fitchett (Melbourne) writes: 

On some subjects Wesley cherished peculiar 
views. He believed, for example, that a future 
life for animals was possible, or even probable. 
The creatures have suffered in that reign of pain 
- and death which the sin of man has called into 
existence; why should they not share in the results 
of man’s redemption? The whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together; and, 
says Wesley, ‘‘whether men attend or not, their 
groans are not dispersed in idle air, but enter into 
the ears of Him Who made them.” And this 
groaning creation ‘‘waits for the redemption.” 
“The promise, ‘ Neither shall there be any more 
pain,’ will take place,’ says Wesley, ‘‘not in 
man alone, but in every creature according to his 
capacity; the whole brute creation will be re- 
stored to all that they have lost.’”’? ‘And what,”’ 
he asks, “if it should please the All-Wise and 
All-Gracious Creator to raise them higher in the 
scale of beings? What if it should please Him, 
when He makes us equal to angels, to make them 
what we are now—creatures capable of God?” 

But if there be no future existence for animals, 
how much more reason for not spoiling their life 
here and now. 

Wesley, in a humanitarian sense was not only 
far in advance of his day, but in advance also of 
the position to-day of the great church which he 


founded. ‘There are persons who laugh at the 
idea of animal immortality, which John Wesley 
and Bishop Butler believed in. There are many 
Christians to whom an animal merely represents 
chops or steaks or an object of commerce. 

The moment you attach the idea of immortal- 
ity to anything, said the Rev. Albert Barnes, no 
matter how insignificant it may otherwise be, 
that moment you invest it with unspeakable 
importance. Nothing can be mean and un- 
worthy of notice which is to exist forever. The 
little humming-bird that on a May morning 
poises itself over the opening honeysuckle in 
your garden and which is fixed a moment and 
then gone, is lovely to the eye but we do not 
attach to it the idea of great importance in the 
scale of being. But attach to that now short- 
lived beautiful visitant of the garden the word 
“immortality”? and you invest it at once with 
unspeakable dignity you make it an 
object of the deepest interest. The little lonely, 
fluttering eternal wanderer! The beautiful little 
bird on undying wing among the stars! Who 
can track its way? 


The following question was asked over nine- 
teen hundred years ago, and is still being asked: 
“Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you, that God should raise the dead?”’ and 
the answer comes from the same volume of rev- 
elation: ‘For asin Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive. The tender 
mercy of God is over all his works. 

In whose hand is the soul of every living thing.’’ 


Ernest Bell, editor of Animal’s Friend, a val- 
uable magazine published in London, gives in “An 
After-life for Animals” strong arguments to prove 
that, if there is a life beyond for the human race, 
we have good reason to believe the lower animals 
also possess an intelligent soul that will live on 
after death. 


“But fare thee well! Mine is no narrow creed: 
And He who gave thee being did not frame 
The mystery of life to be the sport 
Of merciless man. There is another world 
For all that live and move—a better one! 
Where the proud bipeds who would fain confine 
Infinite Goodness to the little bounds 
Of their own charity may envy thee.” 
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THE ORGAN-GRINDER’S MONKEY. 


My master grinds upon the music-box 

Tunes that the children all delight to hear. 

I wear a faded dress and jockey-cap, 

And ride upon the top and grin and bow. 

Ofttimes I doff my cap and pass it ’round 

For pennies, when the music-box is still. 

Think you I would not rather climb a tree, 

Hang by my tail from some wide-spreading limb, 

Unfettered by these trappings that bespeak 

My servitude?—in other words, be free? 

There’s not a child that follows me about 

That can not do a little as he likes. 

But should I set my weazened monkey face 

Defiantly against my master’s will, 

I should, perchance, go supperless to bed, 

Or feel the whip-lash curl its length around 

My quivering body. Think you that from choice 

I wear this dress and dance to please the crowd? 

Out in the jungle where my brothers live 

I slept in trees, a care-free merry ape. 

Now, curled up in a corner, anywhere, 

I pass the night and wake to find myself 

A puppet monkey clad in filthy rags. 

Oh, you who watch me doff my jockey-cap 

And pass it ’round among the laughing crowd, 

Do you not ever note the mute appeal 

Behind the monkey grin? Or when I mount 

The music-box and ride in state away, 

Do you ne’er think a monkey loves to play? 
—Helen M. Richardson. 


Mark Twain on ‘*‘ Dumb Animals.”’ 


“So far as I know there is no such thing as a 
dumb beast. ‘Dumb beast’ suggests an animal 
that has no thought-machinery, no understand- 
ing, no speech, no way of communicating what is 
in its mind. It is Just like man’s van- 
ity and impertinence to call an animal dumb, 
because it is dumb to his dull perceptions.’”’— 
Marx Twain. 


Do they know, as we do, that their time must 
come? asks John Galsworthy in “‘Memories” of 
his dog. Yes, they know, at rare moments. No 
other way can I interpret those pauses of his 
latter life, when, propped on his forefeet, he 
would sit for long minutes quite motionless— 
his head drooped, utterly withdrawn; then turn 
those eyes of his and look at me. That look said 
more plainly than all words could: “Yes, I 
know that I must go!” If we have spirits that 
persist—they have. If we know after our de- 
parture, who we were—they do. No one, I 
think, who really longs for truth, can ever glibly 
say which it will be for dog and man—persistence 
or extinction of our consciousness. There is but 
one thing certain—the childishness of fretting over — 
the eternal question. Whichever it be, it must 
be right, the only possible thing. He felt that 
too, I know; but then, like his master, he was 
what is called a pessimist. 

My companion tells me that, since he left us, 
he has once come back. It was Old Year’s 
Night, and she was sad, when he came to her in 
visible shape of his black body, passing round 
the dining-table from the window-end, to his 
proper place beneath the table, at her feet. She 
saw him quite clearly; she heard the padding 
tap-tap of his paws and very toe-nails; she felt 
his warmth brushing hard against the front of 
her skirt. She thought then that he would 
settle down upon her feet, but: something dis- 
turbed him, and he stood pausing, pressed against 
her, then moved out toward where I generally 
sit, but was not sitting that night. She saw him 
stand there, as if considering, then at some 
sound or laugh, she became self-conscious, and 
slowly, very slowly, he was no longer there. 
Had he some message, some counsel to give, 
something he would say, that last night of the 
last year of all those he had watched over us? 
Will he come back again? 

No stone stands over where he lies. 
our hearts that his life is engraved. 

From “Memories,” by John Galsworthy. 


It is on 


We hope that friends of our work will make a 
special effort to remember Pine Ridge Home of 
Rest for Horses on Visiting Day, June 12. If not 
pleasant, the first pleasant day following. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


A Strarvine Dog RESCUED BY THE LEAGUE. 


During the month of April the League received 
3,429 cats, 440 dogs, 16 birds, 2 rats, 1 rabbit, 
1 goat, 1 guinea pig and 1 parrot. Forty-one 
horses were taken by our agent and being unfit 
for work were put to death. Fifteen horses were 
cared for at our Home of Rest for Horses. One 
hundred and four dogs and thirty-eight cats were 
placed in good homes. 


Our Lynn Branch has organized into an inde- 
pendent society and will be known as the Lynn 
Animal Rescue League. We wish it every suc- 
cess. 


Visiting and Donation Day at our Home of 
Rest for Horses will be held sometime during 
the second week of June. A notification of it 
will be sent to all our members. We hope to 
have a large gathering on that occasion. 


A handsome 9 by 6 flag was presented to 
Mrs. Huntington Smith by Miss B. Maude 
Phillips last month. There was no attempt 
made to have a special flag raising but a flag pole 
was quietly placed over one of the windows 
of the Animal Rescue League on Carver Street, 
and on pleasant days it may be seen floating 
over the central window of the League’s offices. 


The League has been, and continues to be 
one of the depots of industry for war sufferers. 
Since the war began it has sent out to England, 
France and Italy 2,241 articles for soldiers and 
for the horses of war 3,460 bandages and 1,010 
wither pads, all of which have been received and 
acknowledged. Friends have also contributed 
about two thousand dollars in money which 
have been sent by Mrs. Smith to be used for the 
help of horses and dogs suffering or likely to 
suffer through the war. 


A lieutenant in the army came to the League 
one day last week to get a dog to carry to his 
own home in an adjoining town. While he was 
in our yards looking at the dogs a man came in 
who had evidently been visiting a barroom. 
This man wanted to consult the doctor about an 
animal he owned, and seeing the lieutenant he 
went up to him and said ‘ Will you take me?”’ 
The leutenant was in uniform so the man knew 
he belonged to the army. The lieutenant re- 
plied ‘Sure, come along, I’ll take you but you 
will have to enlist until the war is over,’’ and the 
man said, “All right.”? The heutenant took the 
man and dog and went off in his automobile. 


Requests having been. made for articles of 
wearing apparel for our own soldiers a case was 
sent from the League to the Charlestown Navy 
Yard, April 4, containing 76 sweaters, scarfs, 
and other articles. 


The Animal Rescue League is the headquarters 
of the Boston Branch of the Red Star Animal 
Relief, an organization intended to do for horses 
what the Red Cross does for soldiers. All who 
feel as if the horses used for war purposes are 
deserving of watchful care are invited to join this 
branch. Membership fees ($1.00) may be sent 
to Mrs. Huntington Smith, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston, chairman of the committee, or to any 
member of the committee—Mr. Henry C. 
Merwin, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. Gilmer 
Clapp, Mr. W. H. Dunbar, Mr. Huntington 
Smith. 


A request was sent from the Custom House 
to the Animal Rescue League to send to the 


German ships for cats, and other sailors’ “‘ mas- 
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cots” left on the ships when the men were 
ordered to leave them. Two of the League’s 
agents went with one of our cars and have 
made, up to present date, ten visits, removing 
24 cats, 17 kittens, 22 goldfish, one rooster 
and five hens. 

Some of the cats and kittens were easy to 
secure, one mother with five very young kittens 
was found in a berth in one of the cabins; 
another, with four kittens was in a box in the 
pantry. 

One cat was crouched down in the midst of 
broken machinery; another was crying dismally 
behind the locked door of an officer’s cabin and 
our agent had to break the door open to get the 
cat. All were in good condition excepting one 
half grown, wild yellow kitten that was hiding 
in the lower deck. 


Humane Week has come and gone but oppor- 
tunities for humane work are always with us. 
Let us hope that some of the many seeds 
planted during Humane Week may spring up 
and bear good fruit, and many of our fourfooted 
friends and birds be more considerately treated 
because of the lessons taught during that week. 


SPIKE. 
A Ship’s Mascot. 

Spike, a brindle bull dog, was the pride and 
the pet of the crew on the U. 8.58. “New York,”’ 
but when the steamer was in the Charlestown 
dock a sailor took Spike on shore, and, being 
entreated by some friend of his who took a fancy 
to the dog, he left Spike when he returned to the 
ship. Spike was evidently unhappy in his new 
home, and it is surmised that he was not as 


well cared for as he had been by his sailor 
friends, so he ran away, probably hoping to find 
his ship again. But the ship had gone and Spike, 
hungry and unhappy, wandered about the streets 
until two kind-hearted boys took pity on him and 
led him to a police station in North Cambridge. 

From the police station Spike was sent to the 
Animal Rescue League where he was fed and 
comforted, and on Sunday one of his old friends ~ 
came to claim him. He was to be sent by this 
officer to join his ship on Sunday night. We hope 
he will not enter the danger zone and have 
reason to wish he had stayed on shore. | 


| LETTERS Ae 


West RoxsBury. 

The Irish terrier I got at the League is very 
much at home. I have grown very fond of him. 
I can not understand how he happened to be a 
stray, as he goes out for a walk in the morning 
and never appears to go away from the yard 
through the day. He is very good natured and 
I think as soon as I get him into good condition, 
by good feeding, he will be all right in every way. 
Just now there is a breaking out on his skin, but 
I am quite sure I can cure that. I want to thank 
you for your past kindness and I remain,— 
Yours truly, G. K. 


Newton CENTRE, Mass. 

Concerning the dog I took from you August 16, 
1916,.I should like to say that he seems to be 
very contented indeed and is certainly most sat- 
isfactory. We have become exceedingly fond 
of him, indeed, and would now be most unwilling 
to part with him. He is healthy, very bright 
and full of life. He has been ill only once or 
twice and then the causes were easily traceable 
to food. We have often considered ourselves 
fortunate in happening to go to the League 
and getting our dog “Bing” there.—Sincerely, 
Ish: Jobe dey 


Taunton, Mass., December 6, 1916. 
Regarding the dog which I took from the 
League October 2, it gives me great pleasure to 
be able to send a most satisfactory report of 
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Prince, or Fritz, as we now call him. Fritz 
immediately adapted himself to the ways of the 
family and has been contented and happy from 
the start. We all love him dearly, as we should, 
for he is a noble animal and has a fine, sensitive 
nature. He is the constant and faithful follower 
of my little boy Robert, who said, only this 
morning, ‘‘Mamma, I don’t know what I should 
do without Fritz, he is such a companion for me.”’ 
If more human beings had the great heart that 
beats in Fritz’s breast, the world would be a 
happier place for men and dogs alike. I take 
pleasure in sending you the enclosed small check 
to help you to find a home for some other little 
dog. We would not part with. Fritz for five 
times the sum he cost us.—Very sincerely yours, 
ff. BH. 


In answer to your inquiry about ‘‘Zulu”’ he 
is well, has a ravenous appetite and is full of 
mischief. He has filled out and is now a good 
sized cat. He is the first to reach the dining 
room when the bell rings for each meal, enjoys 
his fish, after spending all day in the open. As 
we came to Intervale, N. H., for two months the 
day after you gave him to me, I have ordered a 
large basket to carry him back to Crawford 
Street. He has given great pleasure to all the 
family.—Truly yours, E. D. M. 


EvpErRetTtT, Mass. 

Just a word about the little black kitten that 

I got from the Animal Rescue League about two 
years ago. I wish you might see him now. He 
is a lovely, large, black cat, and has a beautiful 
coat of black fur. Every morning we brush him 
and this keeps his fur glossy and clean. We are 
all very much attached to him, and I often tell 
my folks that ‘Preston Man” (that is his name) 
seems just like a little boy to me. He seems to 
be interested in everything we say, and does 
many cute little things. I do not believe in 
people worshipping cats, dogs, etc., but certainly 
they are very knowing and we cannot help ad- 
miring and loving them. I think that ‘‘Preston 
Man” is a very fortunate pussy, for I take great 
pleasure in looking out for him, giving him the 
best food possible, and I see that everything is 
kept clean and sweet. I think “ Preston” appre- 
ciates all the kindness shown him. I am going 


to take a snap of him very soon and will send 
you one to show you what a nice big boy he is. 
I wish all “kitties” were as fortunate as “ Preston 
Man.’’—Sincerely, C. F. F. 


DUXBURY. 

The dog we got from you July 1, 1916, is 
very satisfactory. Our little girl had been badly 
frightened by a dog and could not seem to over- 
come her fear of them in consequence. For this 
reason we were anxious to have her have a dog 
of her own that had a reliable disposition. This 
dog is now her constant companion and even 
through the hot weather has not shown the least 
tendency to snap,—therefore, she has ceased 
to be afraid of other dogs because her own is so 
affectionate and such a good comrade. 

We are glad that we can give a home to so 
good a dog.—Sincerely, R. D. G. 


We are very grateful for the dog we got from 
you. We could not afford to buy a dog, and 
knowing of your work, we ventured to call. This 
dog’s determination to come with my son touched 
his heart. He explained to me, ‘‘ Why, Ma, I 
couldn’t have left him he wanted to come so bad 
and his eyes begged so.”” There is a little bank 
here filling with stray pennies to help some 
other boy have a dog. God bless you.—Mnrs. 
Cooury, for DorEAN F. Coouny, Milton, N. H. 


RocuEesturn, oN. Y. 
We are very much pleased with the dog which 
you sent us June 8. He isa fine strong healthy 
animal, and a great pet of every one. I heard 
Mr. Pevear remark that he wouldn’t take one 
hundred dollars for ‘‘Mickey” which I think 
speaks well for the dog.—Sincerely yours, T. F. P. 


Thank God every morning when you get up 
that you have something to do which must be 
done whether you like it or not. Being forced to 
work, and forced to do your best, will breed in 
you temperance, self-control, diligence, strength 
of will, content, and a hundred virtues which the 
idle will never know.—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
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A Wide-Awake Interest in American 
History 


past and present, is a natural occurrence at this time. Boys and girls, as well as grown-ups are studying conditions 


and making comparisons. In this connection, have you considered our list of American history readers — well 
illustrated — and with a very real appeal to the adventurous spirit of the child > 


Short Stories from American History — Blaisdell and Ball’- Grades 4-5 40 cents 
Hero Stories from American History — Blaisdell and Ball Grades 5-7 50 cents 
From Colony to Commonwealth — Moore-Tiffany - Grades 5-7 60 cents 
Real Stories from Our History — Faris - = = Grades 5-8 60 cents 
Heroes of the Middle West — Catherwood - - Grades 6-8 50 cents 
Under Six Flags (The Story of Texas)— Davis = Grades 6-8 50 cents. 
How the United States became a Nation — Fiske Grades 7-8 50 cents 
Washington and His Country — Fiske-Irving - 2 Grades 7-8 60 cents 
Geographic Influences in American History — Brigham Grades 7-12 . $1.25 

Ship of State (Youth’s Companion Series) - Grades 8-12 40 cents 
The Man Without a Country —Hale - Grades 7-12 25 cents 
Heroes of Everyday Life—Coe - - Grades 7-8 40 cents 


GINN AND 2flG\i%, COMPANY 


V ine 
BOSTON NEW YORK \ 4 of CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS Shy D fb <9 A COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 


Spratt’s Dog Cakes 


Are known the world over for 
their nutritive qualities. Dogs 
fed on“ Spratt’s’”’ thrive bettem 
have finer coats and live longer. 
All the leading kennels use them. 


Spratt’s Cod Liver Oil Cakes 


Are invaluable for keeping the 
coat in condition. 


Write for samples and send 
stamp for catalogue 


Always Ready For 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread) §PRATT’S PATENT LTD. 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 


Newark, New Jersey 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 
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The 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE | 
Boston, Mass. 


51 Carver Street 


Automatic Electric Cage 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


| Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


{ 51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes: 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of Our 
Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, about the 
actual cost of paper and binding. On mail orders add 12 
cents for postage. 


Those interested in humane education will find these bound 
volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON 


THE BOSTON ECHO ,CATTERY 


HOME OF THE PERSIAN, ANGORA AND 
(SHORT HAIRED CATS AND KITTENS 


Beautiful thoroughbreds for breeding 
(pedigreed) and for pets for sale 


78 Brighton Avenue, Allston District, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pussy willow House 


The ideal vacation home for pet dogs and cats, situated 
on hill just outside of READING, MASS. Forty-five 
minutes by automobile, 22 minutes by express trains from 
Boston. The limited number of “‘guests’’ will be received 
at North Station, Boston or Reading depot, if desired. 
MISS M. P. FROST. Telephone Stoneham 164-W. 


PERSIAN KITTENS A;SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W Lexington, Mass. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal’ Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., 
Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 


Fifty-Eighth Year 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street, Adjoining Dudley Street Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899. Incorporated March 13, 1899 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


69 Roxsury STREET . . . . . RoxsBuRY 
39 Norta BENNET STREET. . . Norta END 
78 NoRTHAMPTON STREET . . .  . SOUTH END 
79 Moore STREET . . . ~ +© «© CAMBRIDGE 


36 Stickney STREET. . . . . =~. West LYNN 
Population of cities and towns served . . . . . ~~ .~ 1,750,000 
Animals received in 1916 To a Pen ees ge hn ert aC 46,641 
Animals brought-in-by- visitors © #- ss wee 10,456 
Copies of humane literature distributed whe Wee tatiana comets 67,500 
Visitors received Sd EE a Tm sg Rar | ROOD Cy thee a orcas cae Cees 30,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- . 
LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 
TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1916 . . . . . « « 9 nee 
Number of animals collected . . . . . - «© «© + «+ + 99,450 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 16 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 
Number of‘animals treated 42025 -"0) o-3  et  oe ee eO e) 


Number of cases of small animals treated in 1916 . . . . . . =~» 10,920 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated,1916 . . . «. « 350 
Number. of horses humanely killed= 1916.0 2. 4. -,. 7 SP ee 677 
Number of horses given vacations: .. $3.) 92 =.) =. ees eee 58 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 
238 Pine Street, Dedham. 
A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 


and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 
PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or F. J. Bradlee, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


